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PEIRCE’S THEORY OF LINGUISTIC SIGNS, 
THOUGHT, AND MEANING 


N a recent article I pointed out that Stevenson’s identification 
of psychological with pragmatic in his Language and Ethics 
rests upon the interpretation of ‘‘pragmatic’’ which is put forward 
by C. W. Morris. Morris’s point of view regarding the psycho- 
logical differs from that of Stevenson, since the former prefers a 
behavioristic to an introspective approach (F.8., p.6). But, how- 
ever important this difference is from certain points of view, it is 
irrelevant to the issue here under discussion, namely, the account 
of meaning as pragmatic advanced by Morris on the alleged au- 
thority of Peirce. In the sequel, it will be noted that the theory 
of Peirce also bears directly on Stevenson’s theory of some mean- 
ings as ‘‘emotive.’’ Consideration of Peirce’s actual theory of signs 
in general and linguistic signs (called symbols by him) in par- 
ticular is pertinent not only because of the present interest in 
Peirce’s writings but because the inverted report of Peirce which 
is given by Morris has influenced, as consultation of recent litera- 
ture will show, other writers than Stevenson. Since Morris has 
professed to be sympathetic with Peirce’s theory, it is especially 
important to rescue Peirce’s theory by reference to Peirce’s own 
writings before an Ersatz takes the place of what Peirce actually 
held. 


I 


Morris adopts from Peirce the name semiosis for the general 
theory of signs. In an early passage he distinguishes four factors, 
components, sometimes called aspects, of signs. There is the (i) 
sign vehicle, that which acts or functions as a sign; (ii) there is 
that to which the signs refer, the designatum; (iii) there is ‘‘that 
effect on some interpreter in virtue of which the thing in question 
is a sign to that interpreter,’’ viz., the interpretant. (iv) ‘‘The 
interpreter may be included as a fourth factor.’?’ Or, summariz- 
ing, ‘‘The takings-account-of are interpretants; the agents of the 

1 My article, ‘‘ Ethical Subject-Matter and Language,’’ was published in 
this JourNaL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 701-712. Mborris’s view is contained in 


his Foundations of the Theory of Signs (referred to hereafter as F.S.) in the 
‘¢International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,’’ Vol. I, No. 2, Chicago, 1938. 
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process are interpreters.’’? In a later passage the ‘‘ process of in- 
terpreting’’ is telescoped into the interpretant, and the consolida- 
tion is henceforth called the ‘‘interpretant.’’ The three factors of 
semiosis dealt with in the rest of the monograph are, accordingly, 
‘“sion vehicle, designatum, interpreter.’’* Since the deviation from 
Peirce, amounting as has been said to a reversal, is connected with 
the gratuitous introduction of an ‘‘interpreter,’’ and since this 
introduction is the source from which there flows the account of 
the pragmatic and of pragmatism given by Morris, it may seem at 
first sight as if the point at issue in this article were the nature of 
‘‘pragmatism.’’ So I wish to make it clear at the outset that this 
is a secondary matter. The primary matter is the theory of signs 
in general and linguistic signs (symbols) in particular, and of 
meaning, put forward by Peirce :—a theory in which ‘‘relation to 
interpreters’’ not only does not describe ‘‘pragmatism”’ in any way 
whatever, but falls (and this is the primary point) wholly outside 
of Peirce’s theory of signs and meaning and of anything involved 
in that theory. 

By parcelling out the triadic relation mentioned above, Morris 
obtains three dyadic ‘‘dimensions.’? The dyadic ‘‘relation of 
signs to that to which they are applicable’’ is called the semantic 
dimension ; ‘‘the relation of signs to one another’’ is called the syn- 
tactical dimension ; while ‘‘the relation of signs to interpreters’’ is 
called the pragmatic dimension. It is further added that in their 
semantic dimension, signs designate and/or denote; in their syn- 
tactic dimension, they implicate; in their pragmatic dimension, 

‘they express.‘ 

It is, in my judgment, a too frequent practice to attempt to 
‘solve’? problems by a distribution of subject-matters into dif- 
ferent compartments—a procedure which also, in my judgment, 
evades the issues that are serious. Mr. Morris thus awards the 
semantic dimension to the empirical student of the theory of knowl- 
edge; to the logician is awarded the syntactical dimension, as ap- 
pears from the word ‘‘implicates’’ (implies) in the above statement 
(the formal being thus successfully ‘cut off from factual scientific 
subject-matter); to the pragmatic dimension there remains the 
extra-cognitive, extra-logical domain which includes ‘‘all the psy- 
chological, biological, and sociological phenomena which occur in 
the functioning of signs.’’* In this connection, it is said that this 

2F.S8., p. 3 and p. 4. Italics in original. , 

8 F.S., p. 6, where the three matters last named are called ‘‘ three correlates 
of the triadic relation of semiosis.’’ 

4F.S8., pp. 6-7. : 

5 F.S., p. 30, for the last quotation; considering that the subject-matter is 
linguistic signs, which present themselves to the factual student as themselves 
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three-dimensional division enables us to recognize the validity of 
all three points of view, including the pragmatic, which is ‘‘in- 
clined to regard a language as a type [stc/] of communicative ac- 
tivity, social in origin and nature.”’ 

Whether I am correct or not in my general statement about 
the tendency to solve problems by parcelling out subject-matter 
into independent domains or dimensions, one has only to read 
Peirce to see that Morris’s account effectually splits apart the very 
subject-matters with which Peirce labors in order to provide an 
integrated solution. And while the point at issue is not the nature 
of pragmatics, much less its correctness, discussion must begin at 
this place since Morris’s misinterpretation, as far as Peirce is con- 
cerned, centers at and proceeds from his extraordinary account of 
what Peirce means by ‘‘pragmatic’’ in connection with linguistic 
signs. The actual issue, however, is the theory of Peirce concern- 
ing the nature of linguistic signs and of meaning. The misrepre- 
sentation in question consists in converting Interpretant, as used | 
by Peirce, into a personal user or interpreter. To Peirce, ‘‘inter- ' 
preter,’’ if he used the word, would mean that which interprets, 
thereby giving meaning to a linguistic sign. I do not believe that 
it is possible to exaggerate the scorn with which Peirce would treat 
the notion that what interprets a given linguistic sign can be left 
to the whim or caprice of those who happen to use it. But it does 
not follow from this fact that Peirce holds that the interpretant, 
that which interprets a linguistic sign, is an ‘‘object’’ in the sense 
of an existential ‘‘thing.’’ On the contrary, the interpretant, in 
Peirce’s usage, is always and necessarily another linguistic sign— 
or, better, set of such signs. The following passage is strictly rep- 
resentative: ‘‘On the whole, then, if by the meaning of a term, 
proposition, or argument we understand the entire general intended 
interpretant, then the meaning of an argument is explicit. It is its 
conclusion; while the meaning of a proposition or term is all that 
that proposition or term could contribute to the conclusion of a 
demonstrative argument.’’ ® 


_ Against such statements as the above may be placed the follow- 


biological-psychological-societal events, this relegation of the latter to an extra- 
cognitive, extra-logical compartment should prepare the reader for the dis- 
integration to which it gives rise. 

6 Collected Papers, Vol. V, pp. 110-111; ‘‘conclusion’’ not italicized in 
original. The reader who consults the Indices, especially of Vols. II and V, 
of the Collected Papers will be readily convinced of the representative character 
of this passage. I add, however, the following: ‘‘the conclusion of an argu- 
ment’’ is ‘‘its meaning, ... its intended interpretant. ... It seems natural 
to use the word meaning to denote the intended interpretant’’ (Vol. V, p. 108). 
In the Indices, consult Meaning and Symbol, in addition to Interpretant. 
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ing statements of Morris, in addition to what has previously been 
cited from him about the pragmatic dimension and the interpreter’: 
The relation of language ‘‘to the persons who use it’’; ‘‘that effect 
on some interpreter in virtue of which the thing in question is a 
sign to that interpreter’’; ‘‘the relation of signs to interpreters . . . 
the pragmatical dimension’’; ‘‘expresses its interpreter’’; ‘‘ex- 
presses is a term of pragmatics’’; ‘‘the permanent significance of 
pragmatism lies in the fact that it has directed attention more 
closely to the relation of signs to their users.’’ 7 

The extent to which the view presented in these passages in- 
verts Peirce may be gathered from the fact that Peirce uniformly 
holds (1) that there is no such thing as a sign in isolation, every 
sign being a constituent of a sequential set of signs, so that apart 
from membership in this set, a thing has no meaning—or is not 
a sign; and (2) that in the sequential movement of signs thus or- 
dered, the meaning of the earlier ones in the series is provided by 
or constituted by the later ones as their interpretants, until a con- 
clusion (logical as a matter of course) is reached. Indeed, Peirce 
adheres so consistently to this view that he says, more than once, 
that signs, as such, form an infinite series, so that no conclusion of 
reasoning is forever final, being inherently open to having its mean- 
ing modified by further signs. 

Verbally, this intrinsic ‘‘relation of signs to one another’’ 
sounds like the syntactical dimension of Morris. But in the case 
of Peirce this moving or sequential relation of signs is formal only 
in the sense of being the form-of-the-movement-of-an-ordered-series- 
of-signs-to-a-conclusion. The formal treatment of Peirce is found 
in his Logic of Relatives, which is integrally connected with his 
whole theory of signs. That to Peirce the movement of signs, while 
it has form, is itself material or factual, not formal, appears clearly 
in the following passage: ‘‘To say, therefore, that thought cannot 
happen in an instant, but requires a time, is but another way of 
saying every thought must be interpreted in another, or that all 
thought is in signs.’’ ® 

As Morris’s translation of ‘‘interpretant’’ into a personal user 
as its interpreter turns Peirce’s view upside down, so his formula- 
tion of semantic, or the relation of signs to ‘‘things,’’ is so con- 
trary to what Peirce says on the latter subject as to make nonsense 
ef it. The most direct way of showing this inversion is by taking 
what Morris says about the case of a reference to a thing in what 


7 F.S., pp. 2, 3, 6, 7, and 29; similar statements occur on pp. 30, 31, and 33. 

8 Collected Papers, Vol. V, p. 161. The presence of the word ‘‘time’’ in 
this passage while speaking of a sign-sequence, is sufficient evidence of the fact 
that to Peirce ‘‘the relation of signs to one another’’ is not just formal. 
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he calls a ‘‘thing-sentence,’’ which, according to him, is used ‘‘to 
designate any sentence whose designatum does not include signs.’ ® 
The repeated statement by Peirce that signs as such are connected 
only with other signs is enough of itself to show that according to 
him a ‘‘designatum’’ of a sign which is not itself a sign is an ab- 
surdity. We seem to have here further evidence of the extent to 
which the type of logic presented by Morris and others is controlled 
by the epistemological heritage of a knowing subject, person, self, or 
what have you, set over against the world, or things, or objects, and 
capable of reference to the latter either directly in virtue of its own 
faculty (epistemological realism) or through an idea or thought as 
intermediary (epistemological idealism). The school whose logical 
tenets are adopted by Morris substitutes a word for a knowing 
mind or subject, endowing it with the same miraculous power for- 


merly attributed to mind or to an idea as a go-between. I do not. 


see how conversion of Peirce’s interpretant, which as later sign 
supplies meaning to the earlier ones, can be explained save as a 
diluted relic of the traditional epistemological theory, with word 
or sign taking the place, as terttum quid, of the idea, thought, or 
mental state of that tradition.’ : 

We do not have, however, to depend upon inference from what 
Peirce says about signs as the objects, or designata, of other signs, 
to observe the departure from him that is involved in the notion 
that the designatum of a linguistic sign can be an existential thing. 
In one passage Morris mentions an indezical sign; were it not for 
the presence, in what he says in that passage, of the word ‘‘desig- 
nata,’’ it approximates the actual theory of Peirce concerning how 
one kind of sign, but not word, sentence, or linguistic sign, refers 
to things. The passage of Morris reads: ‘‘Things may be regarded 
as the designata of indexical signs.’’1_ To connect things with in- 
dexical signs is, in Peirce’s position, a way of denying that they 
are connected with linguistic signs, with words, or anything he 
calls a symbol. For an indexical. sign is a case of what Peirce 
calls Secondness, while a linguistic sign is a case of Thirdness. 
It is out of the question here to go into details of what in Peirce’s 


9F.8., p. 15. The fact that Morris adopts this term from those who, like 
Carnap, think that logic can be a purely or exclusively formal or syntactical 
affair is a good illustration of the confusion that is bound to result when an 
attempt is made to link up Peirce’s theory with the kind of theory which he 
constantly opposes. Doubtless Morris’s unquestioning acceptance of the kind 
of formalism expounded by Carnap is the reason why he is forced to give an 
account of Peirce’s pragmatic that has nothing in common with the latter. 

10 See Bentley’s article, ‘‘On a Certain Vagueness in Logic,’’ this Joun- 
NAL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 6-27 and pp. 39-51. 

11 F.8., p. 25. rg 
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writings is the meaning of these terms, along with his Firstness. 
But a reader who consults almost at random any passage referred 
to by these words in the Indices of his volumes will see that they 
are used to differentiate, with great care and in a fundamental 
way, the status, force, and unique function of linguistic signs. 

_ Linguistic signs, constituting thought and conferring generality, 
| continuity, law, are cases of Thirdness. They have of themselves 
' no reference to ‘‘things.’’ Such connection as they can have is, 
accordingly, dependent upon the intervention of another factor. 
This factor (called Secondness by Peirce) is of a radically different 
sort from Thirdness. It is particularity as against generality; 
brute interruption as against continuity; contingency as against 
law. As respects the difference between indexical signs as cases of 
Secondness and linguistic signs as cases of Thirdness, the following 
passage is both representative and conclusive: 


We are continually bumping against hard fact. . . . There can be no resistance 
without effort; there can be no effort without resistance. They are only two 
ways of describing the same experience. It is a double consciousness. ... As 
the consciousness itself is two-sided, so it has also two varieties; namely, action, 
where our modification of other things is more prominent than their reaction 
on us, and perception, where their effect on us is overwhelmingly greater than 
our effect on them. And this notion, of being such as other things make us, is 
such a prominent part of our life that we conceive other things also to exist in 
virtue of their reactions against each other. The idea of other, of not, be- 
comes a very pivot of thought. To this element I give the name of Secondness.12 


The passage is quoted at length. It indicates not only how, 
according to Peirce, reference of linguistic signs to things is accom- 
plished, namely, through their getting into connection with indexi- 
cal signs, but in its ‘‘two-sidedness’’ anticipates what James, later, 
but probably independently, called the doublebarreledness of ex- 
perience. Implicitly, but not explicitly, it anticipates the principle 
of ‘‘indeterminacy,’’ according to which, when a cat looks at a king, 
there is a bumping in which the king as well as the cat is moved— 
though not of course to anything like the same extent. Perception ~ 
of ‘‘internal’’ and ‘‘external’’ worlds is a matter of one and the 
same event—the event to which, in recent psychology, the name 
‘‘sensori-motor’’ is applied. And while Peirce uses the word ‘‘in- 
ternal’’ to express the organism’s part in this two-sided affair, it 
is equally true that the organism’s side is ‘‘ external’’ to that of the 
part of environing conditions in the common transaction. It all 
depends, so to say, on whose side we are on. 

12 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 162. Physical pointing, and the expressions ‘‘this,’’ 
, ‘*that,’’ ‘‘I,’? ‘*You,’?’ ete., or all demonstrative and personal pronouns, are 


' veflections of Secondness. Peirce says somewhere that instead of pronouns 
standing for nouns, the reverse is the case; nouns depend upon pronouns. 
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This perceptual-manipulative behavioral event determines the 
indexical sign which brings ‘‘us’’ into connection with ‘‘things,’’ 
something it is impossible, according to Peirce, for symbols, linguis- 
tic signs, or, in Morris’s words, for a ‘‘sentence’’ to do. What the 
latter calls ‘‘semantie reference’’ takes place, on Peirce’s view, 
when, and only when, there is a conjunction of the ‘‘Secondness’’ 
of an indexical sign with the movement of linguistic signs, or 
‘‘Thirdness,’’ thereby bringing the latter to a close in a way which 
links it into the former, and thereby also conferring generality, 
reasonableness, upon what in itself is like a sheer bumping of 
things into one another."® 

Along with the statements that a ‘‘sign is not a sign’’—in the 
linguistic sense—unless it ‘‘translates itself into another sign in 
which it is more fully developed,’’ and that ‘‘the immediate object 
of a symbol can only be a symbol,’’ may be placed the following: 
‘“‘The Sign can only represent the Object and tell about it. It 
can not furnish acquaintance with or recognition of that Object; 
for that is what is meant in this volume by the Object of a Sign; 
namely, that with which it presupposes an acquaintance in order 
to convey further information concerning it.’’ ** 

In adult experience, there are few cases of pure or exclusive 
Secondness or Thirdness; indeed, if there were, Peirce would not 
have had to take such pains to restate traditional theories of knowl- 
edge and of logic-by the careful discriminations he institutes, First- 
ness, Secondness, and Thirdness being the names, perhaps not very 
happy ones, given to the subjects that are differentiated. 

It is not part of the present paper to go into detail about the 
way in which linguistic signs interlock with indexical signs. It 
suffices to say that such interception takes place and that by and 
through it linguistic signs get that reference to and connection with 
‘things’? which by themselves they lack. It is also true to say 
that our scientific knowledge (with the exception of mathematics) 
and those portions of ‘‘common-sense’’ knowledge which possess 
generality along with existential reference represent an inter- 
locking of linguistic with non-linguistic modes of behavior. While 
he does not use the following mode of speech it is, I believe, faithful 
to his position to say that in the course of cosmic or natural evolu- | 
tion, linguistic behavior supervenes on other more immediate and, 


18 As to lack of reference of linguistic signs, or sentences as such, to things, 
see Indices under Thirdness, Symbols, Continuity, Generality. 

14 The last quotation is from Vol. II, p. 137; italics not in original; the 
earlier ones from Vol. V, p. 397, and Vol. II, p. 166, footnote. Cf. the following: 
‘‘A sign is only a sign in actu by virtue of its receiving an interpretation, that 
is, by virtue of its determining another sign of the same object,’?’ Vol. V, p. 397. 
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so to say, physiological modes of behavior, and that in supervening 
it also intervenes in the course of the latter, so that through this 
mediation regularity, continuity, generality become properties of 


_ the course of events, so that they are raised to the plane of reason- 


ableness. For, ‘‘the complete object of a symbol, that is to say, its 
meaning, is of the nature of a law.’’ +5 


II 


Peirce uses the word ‘‘thought’’ quite freely. The mentalistic 
associations of the word, which are due to the epistemological tradi- 
tion, may give the careless reader the impression that Peirce re- 


‘gards linguistic signs as ‘‘expressions’’ of something that is itself 


mental. The following passage sums up Peirce’s constant attitude 
on this point: ‘‘What I could never admit [is] that logic is pri- 
marily conversant with unexpressed thought and only secondarily 
with language.’’ The following passage should provide the basis 
for whatever one says who sets out to write about the logical theory 
of Peirce: ‘‘The woof and warp of all thought and all research is 
symbols; and the life of thought and science is the life inherent in 
symbols; so that it is wrong to say that a good language is #mpor- 


_tant to good thought, merely ; for it is of the essence of it.’’ ** 


In one passage Peirce explicitly differentiates three kinds of 
‘‘interpretants.’’ The ‘‘interpretant’’ of an iconic sign, as a form 
of Firstness, is emotional ; that of an indexical sign is, as we have al- 
ready seen in another connection, energetic. Meaning, or intel- 
lectual and logical, interpretants are found, however, exclusively, 
in connection with linguistic signs.1* These signs in their inter- 
connections are ‘‘thought.’’ 


If we seek the light of external facts, the only cases of thought which we can 
find are of thought in signs. Plainly, no other thought can be evidenced by 
external facts. But we have seen that only by external facts can thought be 
known at all. The only thought, then, which can possibly be cognized is thought 
in signs. But thought which cannot be cognized does not exist. But thought, 
therefore, must necessarily be in signs.18 


It is worth while to refer to what is said in connection with the 
phrase ‘‘we have seen.’’ For what is here referred to is denial by 
Peirce of a faculty or power of introspection as the source of psy- 
chological knowledge. And certainly any case of reference of signs 
to their personal users must be a case of psychological knowledge. 


15 Collected Papers, Vol. II, p. 166. 

16 Collected Papers, Vol. II, p. 284, footnote, and Vol. II, p. 129. 
17 Collected Papers, Vol. V, pp. 326-327. 

18 Collected Papers, Vol. V, p. 151. 
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Now in. Peirce, because of denial of introspective knowledge, all 
psychological knowledge is a case of what Morris calls semantic, or 
of reference to an existential thing. Only it is a reference which 
is more highly mediated than is a case of reference of a linguistic 
sign to things ‘‘commonly called external.’’ There are, Peirce says, 
‘‘logicians who . . . [follow] the method of basing propositions in 
the science of logic upon results of the science of psychology. .. . 
Those logicians continually confound psychical truths with psycho- 
logical truths, although the distinction between them is of that kind 
that takes precedence over all others.’’?® Again, ‘‘there is no reason 
for supposing a power of introspection, and, consequently, the only 
way of investigating a psychological question is by inference from 
external facts.’’ Again, ‘‘we have no power of Introspection, but 
all knowledge of the internal world is derivec by hypothetical rea- 
soning from our knowledge of external facts. .. . We can admit 
no statement concerning what passes within us except as a hypothe- 
sis to explain what takes place in what we commonly call the ex- | 
ternal world.’’ Again, ‘‘Introspection is wholly a matter of infer- 
ence. . . . The self is only inferred.’’?° Since thought consists of 
signs, it is neither psychical nor psychological; and, as has been 
said, any reference of a sign to its ‘‘users’’ is more highly mediated, 
more complex, and more difficult to accomplish than is reference of 
it to things ‘‘commonly called external.’’ The fact that the occur- 


19 Collected Papers, Vol. V, pp. 332-333. The ‘‘precedence’’ in question 
is that while linguistic signs as such refer only to one another, what he here 
calls psychical is a case of sheer Firstness, or an iconic sign whose ‘‘interpre- 
tant’’ is feeling. 

20 Collected Papers, Vol. V, pp. 150, 158, and 313. As to what is here 
meant by the ‘‘internal’’ as distinguished from external, see in addition to the 
passage already quoted from Vol. I, p. 162, the section on ‘‘Struggle,’’ Vol. 
V, pp. 32-40, Vol. V, pp. 326, 334, and 378. It lies outside the scope of the 
present paper to go in any detail into what Peirce means by ‘‘internal.’’ The 
following passages, however, give the clue to any one interested in following out 
the matter. ‘‘The old expectation, which is what he was familiar with, is his 
inner world, or Ego. The new phenomenon, the stranger, is from the exterior 
world or Non-ego’’ (Vol. V, p. 40). And in reference to a case of ‘‘bumping’’ 
or interference with expectation we find ‘‘ direct experience of the duality of the 
inward past and the outward present’’ (Vol. V, p. 378). And, after the state- 
ment that the ‘‘self is only inferred:’’ ‘‘There is no time in the Present for 
any inference at all. . . . Consequently, the present object must be an external 
object if there be any objective reference in it.’’ It is obvious that interpre- 
tation in terms of past, present, and future is radically different from that 
given by the epistemological-psychological tradition to ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer.’’ 
That introduction of the future is relevant is clear from the following pas- 
sage, the ‘‘subjectivity of the unexpected... . the objectivity of the un- 
expected’’ (Vol. V, p. 379). ‘*The Consciousness of the present is then that of 
a struggle over what shall be’’ (Vol. V, p. 313). 
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rence and movement of linguistic signs or symbols is neither, ac- 
cording to Peirce, a psychical nor a psychological affair points di- 
rectly to the fact that according to him ‘“‘biological’’ and ‘‘socio- 
logical’’ facts are integral and indispensable factors of such signs 
—not something to be dismissed to a non-logical and non-cognitive 
dimension. 

For wherever there is generality, continuity, there is habit. 
And even a casual reader of Peirce should be aware that habit on 
his view is first a cosmological matter and then is physiological and 
biotic—in a definitely existential sense. It, habit, operates in and 
through the human organism, but that very fact is to him convinc- 
ing evidence that the organism is an integrated part of the world 
in which habits form and operate. As to the ‘‘sociological’’ factor, — 
it is easy to quote many passages from Peirce in which whatever is 
entitled to the names ‘‘logical’’ and ‘‘cognitive’’ is brought spe- 
cifically and explicitly within the societal. So far is he from pen- 
ning the sociological, along with the biological, within ‘‘ phenomena 
that occur in the functioning of signs,’’ that he sticks to the ob- 
served fact that language and linguistic signs are modes or forms 
of communication, and thus are intrinsically ‘‘social.’’ In so many 
words he says ‘‘ Logic is rooted in the social principle.’’ ‘‘No mind 
can take one step without the aid of other minds’’—mind as 
thought being defined, be it recalled, in terms of linguistic signs. 
‘“When we come to study the great principle of continuity and see 
how all is fluid and every point directly partakes the being of every 
other, it will appear that individualism and falsity are one and the 
same. Meantime, we know that man is not whole as long as he is 
single, that he is essentially a possible member of society. Espe- 
cially, one man’s experience is nothing, if it stands alone. .. . It 
is not ‘my’ experience but ‘our’ experience that has to be thought 
of ; and this ‘us’ has indefinite possibilities.’’ 2 


III 


I believe that in the present state of logical theory Peirce has 
a great deal to say that is of value. There is potential advance 
contained in the present concern with language and ‘‘symbols.’’ 
But it can not be carried into effect, it is nullified, as long as the 
shadow of the old epistemological dichotomy hangs over writings 
that profess to be logical. Peirce uses at times words that have 
strong mentalistic associations. It is a reasonable conjecture that 
, the explanation of this usage is to be found in the fact that his 
| cosmology was closely affiliated with panpsychism. But, as the 


21 Collected Papers, Vol. II, p. 398 and p. 129; Vol. V, p. 259, footnote. 
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foregoing discussion shows, he completely repudiated the notion 
that language is a terttwm quid in which something called thought 
is expressed or clothed. With this repudiation goes denial that 
the names Self, Mind, Knowing Subject, Person as user of signs, 
apply to anything except a particular sort of natural existence, 
or ‘‘thing,’’ which can be known only through and by means of the 
best knowledge we have of other ‘‘things,’’ physical, biological, and 
socio-cultural. ‘‘Users’’ of Peirce’s writings should either stick to 
his basic pattern or leave him alone. 


JOHN DEWEY 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Philosophy in American Education. Its Tasks and Opportunities. 
BraND BLANSHARD, Curt J. Ducassz, CHARLES W. HENDEL, 
ArrTHur E. Murpoy, Max C. Orro. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1945. xiii+ 306 pp. $3.00. 


This book is an ‘‘outgrowth’’ of an inquiry conducted by the 
authors as members of a Commission on the Function of Philosophy 
in Liberal Education. The inquiry was financed by a far-sighted 
and generous grant to the American Philosophical Association from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The ‘‘commissioners’’ were selected 
by the officers of the Association from a panel of nominees sub- 
mitted by its members. 

The book was published with the consent of the officers of the 
Association but is not to be taken as forecasting ‘‘ official actions of 
that body’’; the authors ‘‘are simply offering [their] personal 
views for general discussion’’ and ‘‘are alone responsible for what 
is said’’ (p. vii). In addition, they present factual information 
and a considerable body of opinion gathered from a variety of 
sources : from seven two-day regional conferences with invited par- 
ticipants, from interviews with colleagues and informed laymen, 
and from some 280 letters. The letters are considered so signifi- 
eant that they will be published separately. It is not indicated 
whether or not the committee sought any expression of opinions 
from students ‘‘in course.’’ 

The Commission undertook to do three things: (1) to report 
the contemporary situation in philosophy; (2) to define the func- 
tion of philosophy in liberal education and in the community; 
(3) to study ways and means by which the philosophical profession 
might more adequately perform this function and realize other 
possible purposes (p. vii). The authors are careful to point out 
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that the book is not a manifesto but a codperative undertaking. 
However, ‘‘. . . every statement made has been forged, not only 
as William James said .. . ‘in the teeth of irreducible and stub- 
born facts,’ but under the watchful eye of independent and stub- 
born colleagues’’ (p. xi). In order to make the presentation of 
alternative points of view effective and to take advantage of spe- 
cial interests and make a fair division of labor, chapters have for 
the most part been written by individual members. 


In conformance with its threefold purpose, the book is divided 
into three parts, entitled respectively, ‘‘The Contemporary Situa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘The Task of Philosophy,’’ and ‘‘The Teaching of Philos- 
ophy—Things That Can Be Done.’’ In the first chapter, Brand 
Blanshard reports that though philosophy in America is not sick 
or moribund, all is not well with it; its influence is not vital enough, 
either in formal education or in individual and community life. 
Critics complain that in higher education philosophy has failed to 
do what it is especially fitted to do, namely, (1) to integrate ‘‘the 
student’s scattered studies ... into some meaningful whole’’; 
(2) to restore ‘‘community of thought’’ to students by supplying 
common concepts and standards; (3) to help in a much needed re- 
interpretation of democracy; and (4) to meet the demand of youth 
for a philosophy of life. 

Unfortunately, the ‘‘doctors’’ who are called upon to do all this 
disagree among themselves. ‘‘One conceives the end of philosophy 

. as the view, by a comprehending spectator, of all time and 
existence; the other conceives it, as John Dewey conceives it, as 
the facilitation of social advance’’ (pp. 21-22). Philosophers ? dis- 
agree about the subject-matter of philosophy and are often even 
intolerant of opponents’ views. In spite of these and other sharp 
differences—or possibly because of them—the ‘‘doctors’’ consulted 
agreed that all students need philosophy. Blanshard continues his 
analysis of the climate of opinion with an inventory of familiar lay 
criticisms of philosophers: they are abstract, they disagree, they 
are unintelligible, etc. In a later chapter (IV), he evaluates these 
criticisms. Here he is content to give a fair and sympathetic, in 
fact, cheerful, account of them. They seem to him to be largely 
friendly admonitions, and he is pleased to report that, in spite of 
all, philosophy was generally considered to be the chief hope of 
mankind. 


1 It is, of course, essential to distinguish between philosophers and teachers 
of philosophy. However, in order to avoid monotonous repetition, the term 
‘‘philosophers’’ will henceforth be used in this review to designate both, unless 
it is otherwise indicated. 
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In the second chapter, A. E. Murphy takes stock of the philoso- 
phy that is taught in the classroom, dissected at professional meet- 
ings, and passed on to the enlightened public. His purpose is to 
determine if philosophy is in a position to play ‘‘its proposed ex- 
alted role in the liberal education of the future’’ (p. 43). The 
standard which he applies is his conception of the function of phi- 
losophy, namely, to think ‘‘ ultimate issues through to their ultimate 
conclusions’’ and to interpret them ‘‘in their widest possible ha- 
man significance’ (p. 75).2 The greater part of the chapter is 
devoted to a compact but discriminating analysis of the main philo- 
sophic currents in America since the late nineteenth century. 

The task of philosophy, as the members see it, is outlined in 
Part II. A. E. Murphy begins with a warm defense of the pro- 
fessional philosopher and then proceeds to give an eloquent positive 
analysis of his function. The first task of the philosopher is not 
to advance his own faith or to create faiths in others but to meas- 
ure all interests, ideas, and beliefs which claim ultimate validity 
‘“by the most penetrating and comprehensive standards of truth 
and adequacy that can rationally be maintained’’ (p. 80). He is 
equipped for this task by virtue of his philosophical inheritance 
and training. To do his work well, he must be allowed some meas- 
ure of detachment and specialization. It is true that the profession 
has at times occupied itself with verbal and unreal issues and de- 
veloped bad habits. However, the cure for this is not less but more 
philosophizing. 

In Chapter IV, Blanshard measures the opportunity of philoso- 
phy in terms of its function and in the light of the demands and 
criticisms which he noted in Chapter I. Philosophy offers ‘‘cer- 
tain principles of evidence and proof’’ which ‘‘are valid equally 
for every subject and mind’’ (p. 101) and ‘‘a method by which all 
ultimate beliefs must be attained and validated’’ (p. 109). It is 
therefore uniquely fitted to integrate the scattered studies of the 
curriculum, to furnish a common intellectual idiom, and to show 
the student how to examine critically his beliefs and his loyalties. 
It is a subject in some respects like English and ought to be an 
‘‘active ingredient in every study’’ (p. 93). If philosophy is prac- 
ticed and taught in accordance with this conception, legitimate 
criticisms lose their point. 

In Chapter V, C. J. Ducasse discusses the réle of philosophy in 
liberal education with characteristic clarity and simplicity. The 
chapter contains a statement of the author’s general philosophy of 


2 This quotation is from Chapter ITI, also by Murphy. Quotations of this 


type are of necessity only representative, not completely definitive, of. the 
author’s views. 
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liberal education and of the specific principles in accordance with 
which the curriculum of a liberal arts college should be organized. 
The principal function of the college is to free the mind of the stu- 
dent from bondage to ignorance and to give him perspective with 
respect to the values, points of view, information, and ways of ac- 
tion available to him. The study of philosophy begets a special 
kind of perspective, by throwing ‘‘critical light on the judgments 
of value’’ (p. 140). It is this perspective which enables man to 
reach ‘‘decisions responsible in the sense of being rationally in- 
tegrated not only with one’s store of known facts but also with one’s 
basic beliefs and one’s conscious and weighed purposes’’ (p. 141). 

The réle of philosophy in the post-war world, and in the realm 
of practical affairs generally, is outlined by Max C. Otto in Chap- 
ter V. It is ‘‘general philosophy,’’ the philosophy of laymen, 
rather than professional philosophy that determines the course of 
human events. Since general philosophy is often vague, ambigu- 
ous, and equivocal, it is essential that professional philosophy shall 
be such that men can go to it ‘‘for the broadening and deepening of 
the philosophy picked up in the process of living’’ (p. 155). 

The professional philosopher should therefore find his problems 
‘*in the thick of life’’ rather than ‘‘in a booklined study.’’ More- 
over, he must enlist the aid of practical people—lawyers, engineers, 
farmers, etc.—in the formulation and solution of these problems. 
The result of such codperation will be a philosophy which the author 
calls ‘‘realistic idealism.’’ Although the author does not use the 
term, it is clear that he considers the pragmatism of John Dewey 
to be identical with, or a very close approximation to, realistic 
idealism. 

The most important aspect of this philosophy is ‘‘the technique 
of creative bargaining’’ (p. 159). This involves seeking to under- 
stand the aims in conflict, searching for a new set of aims which 
will absorb them, and inventing a workable program for realizing 
the new aims (p. 161). Professor Otto is plain-spoken, direct, and 
definite, but by no means sanguine about the future of philosophy. 
Both his conviction and his concern are revealed in his statement 
that if professional philosophers and practical laymen can not co- 
operate in realistic idealism, ‘‘we might as well stop talking about 
democracy as a way of life and, for that matter, of philosophy as a 
guide to wisdom’”’ (p. 164). 

Some aspects of the réle of philosophy in sbviliention are dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI by C. W. Hendel. Because philosophers 
‘can see beyond . . . even civilization itself to ultimate reality and 
destiny,’’ they have a kind of authority ‘‘that has no limitations of 
time, place, or society’’ (p. 175). This authority rests on the fact 
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that the philosopher has ‘‘some original valuation of life to report’’ 
(p. 173). In consequence, the continuing function of philosophy 
in civilization is to ‘‘weigh values of different courses of action.’’ 
To do this relevantly and objectively, the philosopher must ‘‘team 
up’’ with the historian. As for the present ‘‘ ‘teaching’ the saving 
truth of our times is simply out of the question’’ (p. 190). His 
proper problem today is to reconcile ‘‘freedom of the mind’’ and 
faith ‘‘in the moral and spiritual principles that sustain the kind 
of community which is our ideal’’ (p. 195). However, this prob- 
lem must be considered practically, in connection with such specific 
issues as freedom of the press, rights of labor, etc. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, the chapter is a bit unsatisfactory. This is partly 
due to the fact that the author goes too far afield and tries to do too 
much, partly to a certain abstractness of treatment. 

In Part III, the members of the.commission turn to the consid- 
eration of the ‘‘things that can be done.’’ This part of the book 
represents ‘‘a consensus of the five authors on all major issues dis- 
eussed’’ (p. 201). In the first chapter (VIII), C. J. Ducasse, at- 
taching ths discussion neatly to his analysis of the réle of philoso- 
phy in liberal education (Chapter V), defines the function and 
content of a course in philosophy in the area of general education, 
intended principally for students who will probably not pursue the 
subject any further. Such a course should (1) bring to light ‘‘the 
chief of the questions, vital for the strategy of one’s life,’’ in the 
areas of ‘‘religion, science, education, art, morality, and social pol- 
icy’’; (2) give ‘‘concrete examples of what open-minded, intellec- 
tually honest, critical investigation of these questions is like’’; and 
(3) ‘provide numerous opportunities for practice in orderly philo- 
sophical reflection’’ (p. 206). The author offers as an illustration, 
but not as a model, a general outline of such a course. 

In Chapter IX, all the authors except Otto contribute to dis- 
cussions of the ‘‘basic courses in philosophy,’’ namely, history of 
philosophy (by. Hendel), ethics (by Blanshard), logic (by Du- 
casse), and metaphysics (by Blanshard and Ducasse). These 
courses are intended principally for ‘‘majors’’ and other specially 
interested students. Most teachers of philosophy will find them- 
selves in substantial agreement with the authors. However, some 
will join this reviewer in wondering why theory of knowledge and 
esthetics were not included.® It is true, as the authors state, that 
theory of knowledge is by some philosophers considered a branch of 
metaphysics. But this is equally true for ethics and even for logic. 
As for esthetics, this subject seems to be quite as basic to some of 
the humanities as ethics is to the social sciences. 


8 This omission occurs in another important connection on page 258. 
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A group of courses intended for students in other fields, the 
‘*philosophy of—’’ courses, is discussed in Chapter X. A. E. 
Murphy is editorially responsible for the chapter, but the section 
as written is chiefly the work of Max Black. In this type of course, 
the specific liberal disciplines must furnish the ‘‘empirical mate- 
rial’’ and philosophy the ‘‘inclusive orientation and synthesis’’ (p. 
235). The test of ‘‘legitimacy’’ is two-fold: (a) the particular 
subject-matter must be interpreted in the light of the whole range 
of human experience; (b) basic distinctions of good and evil, true 
and false, etc., must rest upon substantial philosophical founda- 
tions. 

Early in the discussion of the réle of the graduate school in 
American philosophy (Chap. XI), C. W. Hendel reports general 
agreement on the proposition that ‘‘the products of our graduate 
schools are grievously below standard as teachers’’ (p. 255). 
Among the reasons are the following: admission is not sufficiently 
selective; even the potentially good scholars lack broad cultural 
background; their philosophical learning is and remains detached 
from other fields; and, finally, student, professor, and dean alike, 
pay little if any attention to the business of preparation for teach- 
ing. The plan of requiring an M.A. in some other field and the 
joint seminar are held to be of doubtful value, but the seminar in 
the teaching of philosophy and practice teaching are recommended. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, two other serious faults and weak- 
nesses of contemporary instruction and training in philosophy 
might well have been mentioned or given greater emphasis. There 
is first of all the not uncommon lack of conscious and intelligent 
planning of students’ course programs in philosophy, both on the 
undergraduate and graduate level. Secondly, there is the indiffer- 
ence of some professors in our larger graduate schools towards the 
individual graduate student and his professional development. 

The discussion of the réle of philosophy in the community (Chap. 
XII) was fittingly assigned to Max C. Otto, in view of his endur- 
ing interest in the philosophical enlightenment of the layman. 
Through excerpts from informal letters, experienced participants 
in adult education are allowed to speak for themselves. The pre- 
dominating theme is: Put philosophy to work in human affairs, 
and teach men, before it is too late, ‘‘that action without direction 
leads to catastrophe’? (p. 285). The forum, the radio, parent- 
teachers. associations, and ‘‘schools for philosophy’’ such as those 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture are some of 
the means proposed. Irwin Edman’s suggestion of a new philo- 
sophical journal which would be ‘‘simple, responsible and accurate 
without being technical’’ merits serious consideration. A some- 
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what startling suggestion, and not too well digested, is the proposal 
to introduce philosophy into the secondary schools. 


In the Epilogue, Otto reminds the reader that the authors have 
disagreed on some vital issues. The most important of these is the 
question of the task of philosophy. Since agreement rather than 
disagreement is emphasized in the book, differences of opinion, and 
particularly the implications and consequences of these differences, 
are not as clearly exposed as they might be. For this reason, and 
also because there are some questions to be asked of the authors in 
this connection, this part of the review will be concerned mainly 
with this issue. 

All clearly disapprove of Santayana’s Olympian disinterest in 
the practical applications of philosophy. They also seem united 
in their unwillingness to accept the contention that philosophy has 
no subject-matter of its own but is merely a critique of the subject- 
matters and methods of other disciplines, and that it should con- 
cern itself solely with the elaboration of syntactical systems. But 
in their positive definitions of the nature and task of philosophy 
there is no such unanimity. 

The definitions by Blanshard, Murphy, and Hendel quoted 
above, together with such characterizations of philosophy as ‘‘the 
intellectual conscience of the community’’ (Murphy, p. 80), ‘‘not 
truth but the search for truth’’ (Blanshard, p. 109), and their con- 
texts, indicate that these three authors conceive the primary task 
of philosophy to be the submission of ultimate ideas to the test of 
reason. It is not the business of philosophy to apply sound prin- 
ciples of judging concretely and specifically but only to attain them 
and exhibit them. As a teacher, philosophy does not communicate 
true ideas but only teaches how they can be arrived at. 

It is not easy for the reader to determine how literally such 
statements should be interpreted. Does Blanshard mean, for ex- 
ample, that original philosophical works are not intended to be 
contributions to truth but only to the search for truth? And does 
he mean that philosophy should be exclusively a ‘‘tool’’ subject, 
like freshman English? That this is not the complete view of these 
three authors seems clear from the fact that they also speak of the 
philosopher as an authority on trustworthy ultimate ideas and not 
merely on the process by which ultimate ideas can and should be 
attained.* The philosopher is prepared to act as the intellectual 


4 Hendel goes further than his colleagues and asserts that the philosopher 
has ‘‘an original grasp of direct reality.’’ If this means what it seems to 
mean, the authority of the philosopher for Hendel rests upon a source of knowl- 
edge not available to non-philosophers, whereas for the others it rests upon 
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conscience of the community because he is an expert on the product 
as well as on the process. 

Now, unless these ultimate ideas are to be conceived so abstractly 
as to be useless, they must be applicable to concrete human prob- 
lems. They must be practical, at least potentially. And then they 
must be ‘‘thought about’’ in relation to practical issues. The au- 
thors themselves make this point. All subscribe, in the Preface, to 
a faith that free inquiry can ‘‘meet ultimate issues . . . in a man- 
ner at once rationally justifiable and practically decisive’’ (p. xii). 
Ducasse, being concerned, for the most part, with the réle of phi- 
losophy in formal education, has no occasion to develop his ideas on 
this point, but he lays great stress on the relevance of philosophy 
to human conduct and on the importance of concrete illustrative 
material in teaching. For Murphy, ‘‘a philosophical judgment is 
an intellectual decision with practical implications’’ (p. 84). For 
Blanshard, philosophy supplies ‘‘in the realm of practice, the only 
compass known whose needle follows the pole of rational good’? (p. 
111). Hendel states that ‘‘the argument [over freedom and faith] 
must be carried on in practical form, in connection with . . . such 
matters as freedom of the press, the rights of labor,’’ ete. (p. 195).° 

But Hendel also states that ‘‘ ‘teaching’ the saving truth of our 
times is simply out of the question’’ (p. 190). Blanshard speaks 
of ‘‘an attachment [of the philosopher] that requires detachment 
from the causes and enthusiasms immediately around him’’ (p. 87). 
Murphy emphasizes the fact that the first task of the philosopher is 
that of judge and not of advocate (p. 74). These statements are 
representative of the emphasis which these authors consistently lay 
upon the professional detachment of the philosopher. 

When these statements are considered in the light of those 
quoted in the previous paragraph, they induce in the mind of this 
reviewer a certain amount of confusion. It is, of course, agreed 
that a philosopher should not be a propagandist or a. partisan ad- 
vocate. But neither should a social scientist, literary critic, or 
natural scientist. However, if the philosopher is to serve as the 
judge (ie., ‘‘intellectual conscience’’) of the community, he will 
have to pronounce judgments; and if the judgments are to have 
intelligible ‘‘ practical implications,’’ the judge can not avoid tak- 
ing sides. He will not thereby endanger his professional detach- 
ment. He will be doing only what he is supposed to do. Surely, 
if laymen are qualified by philosophical wisdom to make ‘‘wise’’ 
practical decisions, he who is the source of this wisdom should be 


skill in critical evaluation and integration of human experience. It is not 
likely that this claim will find wide acceptance (pp. 173-174). 
5 The italics in this paragraph are the reviewer’s. 
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no exception. If, however, the philosopher does not ‘‘know 
enough’’ to make such decisions, it may well be questioned if he 
knows enough to pass judgment, in fact or in principle, on the de- 
cisions of others. 

Viewed from the standpoint of those who are expected to profit 
by philosophy, the point at issue is the social ‘‘availability’’ of phi- 
losophy, to borrow a term from S. L. Ely. If the impact of philoso- 
phy upon life is not to be left to ‘‘natural precipitation,’’ con- 
sciously designed plans for making it effective are required. It can 
not be left to the potential philosophers among the students be- 
cause, by definition, they are being professionally conditioned 
against this. If it is to be left to colleagues in other fields, then, 
either these colleagues must first be trained adequately in philoso- 
phy or they will have to accept philosophical pronouncements on 
the authority of the philosophers. The first alternative is ideal 
but hardly practical; the second is not only undesirable but likely 
to be unacceptable. 

Because he offers a possible solution to this problem let us in 
this connection consider the position of Otto. He gives no concen- 
trated definition of the task of philosophy but states that philo- 
sophical wisdom ‘‘denotes . . . an active preference for the best 
ones a ends of life’? (p.'156). The words ‘‘active’’ and 

‘‘means’’ are obviously key words. According to his doctrine of 
‘‘ereative bargaining,’’ the philosopher should personally partici- 
pate in the solution of specific social conflicts. 

This reviewer is willing to accept Otto’s solution in principle 
but with the following qualifications: Otto considers speculative 
philosophy which endeavors only ‘‘to frame a coherent, logical, nec- 
essary system of ideas in terms of which every element of experi- 
ence can be interpreted’’ to be ‘‘an intellectual triumph of the first 
order but of little help in the solution of practical human prob- 
lems’’ (p. 155). This may be true if such a philosophy is com- 
pletely wayward and irresponsible. But in that case it is hardly 
likely to be taken seriously. As for those which are relevant and 
responsible, it must not be forgotten, in the ardor of social-minded- 
ness, that any system which brings intellectual order and spiritual 
peace to an individual performs a practical, though private, service 
of great value. The second qualification is necessary because Otto 
in his presentation does not make explicit the values by which the 
‘‘ereative bargainer’’ is to be guided in his attempt to induce the 
parties in conflict to accept new and better ends. If the doctrine 
of ‘‘creative bargaining’’ is to be acceptable, it must be understood 
that the ‘‘bargainer’’ must be guided by enduring values which are 
themselves the end-products of philosophic judgment. 
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It will be clear from the above that this reviewer does not be- 
lieve that American education is faced with the necessity of making 
an. either-or choice. between Otto’s conception of the function of 
the philosopher and that which has been ascribed, rightly or 
wrongly, to Blanshard, Hendel, and Murphy. On the contrary, 
there are several réles which philosophy can properly play, if phi- 
losophers. will but extend a little the application of the principle 
of the division of labor and broaden their conception of philosophi- 
cal training. This will be the easier if they will think more about 
the function of each of the philosophical disciplines separately and 
less about the function of philosophy as a whole.® 

Let there be system-makers, therefore, even if these systems are 
speculative, for system-making and system-believing are a valuable 
souree of pleasure and profit to some minds. Let there be highly 
specialized technicians to perform the same service for philosophy 
that ‘‘pure’’ mathematicians perform for their subject. Let there 
be specialists in ethics, esthetics, and logic, to lay sound theoretical 
foundations. for the practical application of value judgments. Let 
there be ‘‘philosophers of—’’ who will, each in his own special 
field, make the appropriate applications in the class-room, in adult 
education institutes, ete. But let there also be philosophers who 
will engage in codperative planning with lay leaders so that wise 
solutions of concrete human problems may be reached. If philos- 
ophers possess wisdom, they should be able to give wise counsel. 

It is certain that many laymen are anxious to have this counsel. 
It. may be that they will shortly demand it of philosophy, expressing 
those demands in various ways, but most pointedly and effectively 
through the financing and administration of education. Although 
philosophers should not on this account deny their faith, or sacri- 
fice their intellectual independence, or succumb to ill-considered 
demands for practicality and popularization, it is an additional 
reason for reéxamining critically their professional function. 
They should not fail to use every opportunity which is profession- 
ally respectable to.make their influence felt in a world which is so 
badly in need of the wisdom which philosophers believe is to be 
found in philosophy. Certainly, they will not wish to see their 
subject relegated to some obscure academic corner by default. 

Blanshard rightly points out that many intelligent people have 
been disappointed by the inactivity of philosophers during the war. 
Even if we grant that philosophers were justified in preserving 


6 The importance of this is obvious when we compare, for example, the ab- 
stractness, relative remoteness, and impersonality of a judgment of validity in 
a type of formal logic with the concreteness, ‘‘nearness,’’ and ‘‘personal’’ 
significance of a moral judgment. 
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some measure of detachment, this does not explain or excuse, for 
example, their failure to submit the doctrines of the Axis philoso- 
phies to steady and intense ‘‘professional’’ scrutiny. Only a very 
few American philosophers manifested any interest in this, at least 
in professional publications.’ It is thus not surprising that in- 
formed Americans are these days somewhat skeptical about the 
importance of philosophy. 


So much space has been given to the discussion of the task of 
philosophy because it is the most fundamental issue raised in the 
book and because the reader’s agreement or disagreement with 
the authors on other issues will depend largely on how this task is 
conceived. It remains to make some general comments with which 
all readers are likely to agree. In the discussion of the place of 
philosophy in liberal education and in the analysis of courses, the 
authors, especially Ducasse, are specific and precise and avoid the 
indulgence in tiresome generalities which have characterized so 
much recent discussion of matters of this kind. Particularly 
worthy of commendation is the persistent emphasis on the absolute 
importance of great teaching. In proposing other remedial meas- 
ures, it will be well to remember that there is no substitute for this, 
nor for native intelligence, or time, or administrative support. 
Apropos of the latter, it is worth noting that there is many a slip 
between the commencement address and the budget. Finally, the 
authors have earned the gratitude of all interested parties for the 
accomplishment of a vitally important and difficult, and, no doubt, 
wearing task. They have provided their colleagues with relevant 
information and with a suggestive analysis of their professional 
problems. It remains for the colleagues to take up where the 
authors left off. 


MARTEN TEN Hoor, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


The Cultural Background of Personality. RaupH Linton. New 
York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1945. xix 
+157 pp. $1.50. 


Some time ago Freud wrote, ‘‘The use of psychoanalysis for the 
treatment of neuroses is only one of its possibilities, and time may 
yet prove that this is not even the most important of them’’ (The 
Problem of Lay Analyses, pp. 181-182). Recent work by anthro- 
pologists like Professor Linton has tended to confirm such a 


7 A. E. Murphy himself published an able article: ‘‘What is Totalitarian- 
ism?’’, University of Illinois Bulletin, January 13, 1942. 
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prophecy. Linton has been aided by his several years of collabora- 
tion with Abram Kardiner, to whose well-known volumes, The 
Individual and His Society (1939) and The Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society (1945), he made significant contributions of culture 
data. In the small volume, The Cultural Background of Person- 
ality, a revision of lectures delivered at Swarthmore College, the 
author summarizes the arguments for extensive rapport among the 
methods and purposes of depth psychology as a science of inquiry, 
sociology, and anthropology. The book is, however, more than a 
plea; it constitutes a prolegomenon to any new taxonomic system 
for culture analysis. 

It had better be said at the outset that some readers will be 
disappointed in the discrepancy between aim and execution. Lin- 
ton’s usual colorful way of illustrating his point of view by concrete 
instances drawn from ethnological studies is almost entirely lack- 
ing. The book is so brief, the attempts at classification so general, 
that the applicability of much that is said is not apparent. 
Moreover, Linton’s interest in catholicity of method seems to have 
made him review and include a great deal of highly elementary ma- 
terial, thus again reducing the elaboration of significant new con- 
tributions to the field of anthropology by the other sciences of man. 
The radical implications of the book are dulled by all of this; 
for some readers the point of view will appear to have yielded scant 
fruit. 

The definitions of culture and personality are broad, but each 
has special. implications. ‘‘A culture is the configuration of 
learned behavior and results of behavior whose component elements 
are shared and transmitted by the members of a particular so- 
ciety’’ (p. 32). Wherever the term ‘‘behavior”’ is used Linton 
means to include factors which are overt as well as covert, material 
as well as psychological (including attitudes, value systems, and 
knowledge). He recognizes the stabilizing, directive function of 
the latter in a culture, while asserting that the former are the prin- 
ciple agents in culture transmission. A further distinction is made 
between real culture (a configuration of behaviors) and culture 
construct (a construction of the culture as a tool for the descrip- 
tion and manipulation of culture data). The latter constructs the 
constant background of elements in personality formation and such 
culture constructs are useful in the diagnosis of individual per- 
sonalities. What he calls ideal patterns are ‘‘abstractions’’ (pro- 
jections) made by the members of society more or less appropri- 
ately for the tasks of the individual in his society. Unfortunately 
the detailed relation of ideal patterns to the culture construct is 
not investigated; it is this study of the projective system in a 
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culture, a study begun in Kardiner’s latest book, which is of special 
interest to students of the folkloristic element of culture and its 
relation to the formation of personality. 

Linton defines personality as ‘‘the organized aggregate of psy- 
chological processes and states pertaining to the individual’’ (p. 
84). He confesses, as the reader will admit, that this is minimal 
and vague. From the functional point of view he summarizes the 
operation of the personality: ‘‘1. The development of adequate 
behavioral responses to various situations. 2. The reduction of these 
responses to habitual terms. 3. The production of the habitual re- 
sponses already established’’ (p. 87). The social aims, the in- 
tellectual processes, the imitative basis of learning, are to be 
analyzed from the standpoint of the development of successful and 
economical habit patterns. The influence of primary training for 
the formulation of value-attitude systems which, while generalized 
responses, govern much that is specific in a career, is stressed, and, 
as Kardiner has recently shown, such systems are found to be the 
least subject to deterioration or change. Linton’s thesis in the dis- 
cussion of personality emerges when he points out that culture and 
culture processes have little effect on the processes involved in the 
development and operation of the personality, although there are 
obvious correlations between the content or materials of the two. 

A concluding chapter, ‘‘The Role of Culture in Personality 
Formation,’’ discusses those correlations which obtain between a 
culture and the development of personality. The most important 
consideration here is that of a basic personality type, a construct of 
personality elements common to the members of any given society. 
‘‘The existence of this configuration,’’ writes Linton, ‘‘ provides the 
members of the society with common understandings and values 
and makes possible the unified emotional response of the society’s 
members to situations in which their common values are involved’’ 
(p. 129). This concept is not elaborated here, and the reader would 
do well to refer to A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society, 
pp. 126-134; The Psychological Frontiers of Society, pp. 23-35, 
38-46. Another term introduced by Linton is that of status per- 
sonalities, a concept covering status-linked response configurations. 
Biological and physical determinants have no direct. relation to 
either of these personality concepts. Linton has achieved a suc- 
cinct statement of the cultural determination of personality when he 
writes : ; 


The behavior of the members of any society and the forms of most of the 
objects which they use are largely stereotyped and can be described in terms 
of culture patterns. When we say that the developing individual’s person- 
ality is shaped by culture, what we actually mean is that it is shaped by the 
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experience which he derives from his contact with such stereotypes. ... All 
the patterns within a single culture tend to show a sort of psychological co- 
herence quite aside from their functional interrelations. With rare exceptions, 
the ‘‘normal’’ individual who adheres to them will not be required to do 
anything which is incompatible with the deeper levels of his personality 
structure. [Pp. 139, 144.] 


In conclusion, the problems of individual variation within a 
society and the similarity in range of variation and in personality 
types in all societies are touched upon, rather in the spirit of asking 
than of answering questions as to the underlying causes. . 


FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, JR. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTE 


The Growth of German Historicism. FReprerick ENGEL-JANOSI. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LXII, Number 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1944. xiv+101 pp. $1.25. 


In this brief brochure Dr. Engel-Janosi surveys the age in 
German literature when, as Lord Acton said, ‘‘ Historical writing 
was old, but historical thinking was new.’’ Beginning with 
Herder, he briefly summarizes the importance of a select few of © 
the best-known historians and philosophers to the age of Jacob 
Burckhardt. This period, the works of which cover slightly more 
than one hundred years, witnessed a special stress upon certain 
elements of man’s record of his culture and the generation of an 
attitude ‘‘which made history the magistra, if not of active life, at 
least, to a great extent, of theoretical life’’ (p. 13). Generally 
speaking, this is what the author means by historicism. Certain 
elements in this attitude form convenient principles of comparison, 
namely, the concepts and specific treatments of development, in- 
dividuality, and success. Largely on the basis of these elements the 
works of Herder, Humboldt, Goethe, Niebuhr, the Romantic School, 
Hegel, Ranke, Marx, Schopenhauer, and Burckhardt are assessed. 
Quite properly the treatment of some of these men is brief; it 
seems questionable whether Schopenhauer should have been in- 
cluded. On the other hand the author has so limited himself, ‘in 
range of interest and consequently in fullness of discussion con- 
cerning some historians and philosophers of history, as to make his 
discussion seem little more than notes and quotations useful for a 
class-room lecture. The underlying causes of the different atti- 
tudes towards power in the works of Ranke, Marx, and Burckhardt, 
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for example, are not investigated. This makes the comparison of 
authors seem to hang upon a series of words which they used in 
common, but for quite different purposes. The fact that all, or 
most, of these writers talked for or against the notions of develop- 
ment, individuality, and success seems a scant basis of real com- 
parison, let alone any inquiry into such a thing as the growth of 
historicism. Many, perhaps most, of Dr. Engel-Janosi’s remarks 
are better than these comments would indicate. He has con- 
tributed important notes on the basic ideas selected concerning the 
interpretation of history. But the reader should be warned that 
the essay as a whole fails somewhat to live up to its title, and it 
does this primarily because of its note-like character and the hasty 
nature of its comparisons. The evaluations placed upon some of 
the authors appear facile but unsupported. The major criteria 
for the writing of history are not assessed unless, as I hazard the 
guess, the work of Ranke is favored as most adequate. 

The essay concludes with two chronological tables, one dealing 
with the works of German writers considered significant for the 
history of historical thought, the other presenting the major his- 
torical works of Germany, France, Italy, England, and the United 
States from about 1750 to about 1890. 


F. pe.W. B., JR. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH. Vol. VI, No. 
2. Moral Values as Irreducible, Objective, and Cognizable: 
Raphael Demos. Basic Traits of the Classical Russian Esthetics: 
V. Asmus. William of Occam and the Prehistory of English Ma- 
terialism: O. V. Trachtenberg. Jacob Burckhardt: Transcending 
History: Albert Salomon. A Reinterpretation of Meral Obligation : 
P. A. Bertocci. Concerning the Distinction between Descriptive 
and Normative Science: Henry Veatch. The Philosophical Anthro- 
pology of Max Scheler: Martin Buber. 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CriTICISM. Vol. IV, No. 
2. Aesthetic Ideas as the Basis of Musical Styles: Hugo Leichten- 
tritt. In Defense of ‘‘ Abstract’? Art: L. Moholy-Nagy. Myth, 
Mind, and History: Walter Abell. Art as Expression and Surface: 
H.D. Aiken. The ‘‘Principles’’ of Art: Carl Thurston. The Newer 
Concepts of Time and Their Relation to the Temporal Arts: Wil- 
liam Fleming. Musical Eminence and Year of Birth: P. R. Farns- 
worth. Truth as Material in Art: B. HE. Jessup. 

THE New ScuouasticismM. Volume XX, Number 1. John 
Smith (1616-1652) : Platonist and Mystic: J. K. Ryan. The Phi- 
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losophy of Law from St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas: Anton- 
Hermann Chroust. On the ‘‘Being’’ of Metaphysics: V. Z. Smith. 

The Face of Benedictus Spinoza. Simon L. Millner. New York: 
Machmadim Art Editions, Inc., 1946. (Limited signed edition, 
$15.00 ; regular edition, $7.50.) (Dr. Millner, art critic and Spinoza 
scholar, combines both his talents in this new illustrated volume on 
the philosopher. There are 42 plates representing drawings, en- 
gravings, paintings, and sculpture by artists from the seventeenth 
century to the present, including Rembrandt, van Hoogstraaten, 
Vaillant, Antokolsky, Hirshenberg, Lichtenstein, and others. The 
object of the investigation is to illuminate the mind of the philos- 
opher by a study of his features and the various delineations that 
have been made of them.) 

Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays. In Honor of George F. 
Reynolds. (University of Colorado Studies, Series B, Studies in 
the Humanities, Vol. 2, No. 4.) Boulder, Colorado: University of 
Colorado. 1945. x+ 387 pp. $2.50. 

Adam Smith to Karl Marx. Selected Readings in Social Criti- 
cism from Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, Robert Thomas Malthus, 
David Ricardo, Robert Owen, Chartists’ Petitions, Thomas Carlyle, 
John Stuart Mill, Marx and Engels. Edited and arranged by 
Alburey Castell and Mary J. Shaw. St. Paul, Minn.: The Itasca 
Press. 1946. 83 pp. $1.00. 

The Management of the Mind. Milton Harrington. Edited 
from posthumous manuscripts and notes by Ralph B. Winn. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1945. x+200 pp. $3.00. 

The Psychology of Seeing. Herman F. Brandt. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1945. xvi+ 240 pp. $3.75. 

The Wisdom of Israel. An Anthology. Lewis Browne. New 
York: Random House. 1945. xxxii+ 748 pp. $3.95. 

Penguin Books, Inc., New York, announce the publication of the 
first four Pelican Books, a new series in the paper-back, 25¢ series: 
Public Opinion by Walter Lippmann; Patterns of Culture by Ruth 
Benedict; You and Music by. Christian Darnton; The Birth and 
Death of the Sun by George Gamow. Distinguished non-fiction 
(both reprints and originals) in the following fields: philosophy, 
anthropology, psychology, economics, the arts, sociology, science, 
and contemporary problems both national and international. 

We have received the following reprints: 

‘*A Bibliography on Kant’s Ethics’’ by Lewis W. Beck, from 
Delaware Notes, Eighteenth series (1945), pp. 23-43. 

‘‘Some Critical Remarks on Man’s Science: of Man’’ by Kurt 
Riezler, from Social Research, Vol. 12 (1945), pp. 481-505. 

‘‘The Psychology of Alfred North Whitehead’’ by A. H. John- 
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son, from The Journal of General Psychology, Volume 32 (1945), 
pp. 175-212. 

‘‘The Rise of Astrology in the Hellinistic Age’’ by Martin P. 
Nilsson, Meddelande Fran Lunds Astronomiska Observatorium, 
Ser. II, Nr. 111, Historical Notes and Papers, Nr. 18 (1943). 

‘‘The Immortality of the Soul in Greek Religion’’ by Martin P. 
Nilsson, from Eranos, Vol. XX XTX (1941). 

‘*German Sociology’’ by Albert Salomon, from Twentieth Cen- 
tury Sociology, pp. 587-614. 

‘‘The Essence of Democracy’’ by W. S. Taylor, from Journal 
of Social Psychology, Volume 22 (1945), pp. 203-208. 

‘‘The Achievement of George Sidney Brett’’ by John A. Irving, 
from University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XIV (1945), pp. 329- 
365. 

‘*A Philosopher’s Reply to a Scientist’s Ethic’’ by Patrick 
Romanell, from The Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXI (1945), pp. 293— 
306. 

‘*Education as Philosophy’’ by Brand Blanshard, Swarthmore 
College Bulletin, Volume XLII, Number 4. 

‘*A Plea for Philosophical Research’’ by Maximilian Beck, from 
School and Society, Vol. 62 (1945), pp. 293-294. 

‘“Notes on the Re-education of Germany’’ by Maximilian Beck, 
from Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 15 (1945), pp. 226-229. 

‘‘Influencia del descubrimiento de América en las ideas gen- 
erales’’ by Francisco Romero, from Humanidades, Tomo XXIX 
(1944), pp. 41-52. 

‘*Hl centenario del nacimiento de Friedrich Nietzsche’’ by Hans 
A. Lindemann, from Ciclo de Conferencias. Cientificas, Tomo III 
(1944), pp. 43-58. 

‘‘La Influencia de la investigacion cientifica sobre la filosofia’’ 
by Hans A. Lindemann, from Ciclo de Conferencias Cientificas, 
Tomo III (1944), pp. 1-42. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Association for Symbolic Logic is meeting with the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, on Saturday, February 23, 1946, in 
Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York. Two invited ad- 
dresses of one hour each will constitute the morning program; and 
a program of unsolicited papers is being planned for an afternoon 
session. The following are the invited addresses: ‘‘ Analysis with- 
out Variables’’ by Karl Menger (9:30 A.M.) ; ‘‘A formulation of 
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the Logic of Sense and Denotation’’ by Alonzo Church (11:00 
A.M.). 


Professor Cornelius Krusé has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence by Wesleyan University, beginning March 1, 1946, to be- 
come foreign secretary for the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor Herbert W. Schneider of Columbia University will be 
visiting professor of philosophy at the University of Washington 
during the spring term of 1946 and at the University of Minnesota 
for the summer session. 

Professor Julius Kraft is giving two courses in philosophy, be- 
ginning in February, in connection with the Adult Education pro- 
gram of Hunter College, New York City. One course is on ‘‘What 
is Philosophy ?’’ and the other on ‘‘The Spirit of Our Times.”’ 





